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The First Attempt 


Dawn, September 21, 1926, Roosevelt Field, 
Long Island, New York — Rene Fonck, the 
World War I ace, has been waiting impatiently. 
His ship, designed by Igor Sikorsky, and built 
at a cost of $100,000, is ready; his crew is ready 
and, God knows, he is ready. 

The flamboyant Frenchman feels like a 
finely trained fighter, anticipating the opening 
bell of a world championship match. One of 
his nation’s premier pilots, he has no doubt 
that he will be the first to fly non-stop from 
New York to France, some 3600 miles distant. 
He can almost taste his forthcoming victory. 

Fonck has reveled in the spotlight — the 
cameras, the endless questions. He had made 
his mark in the Great War. Now he is famous 
all over again, on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and he hasn’t even taken off yet on the flight 
that will make aviation history. But the 
gladiator is overtrained, getting edgy and 
irritable. The waiting has taken its toll. 

Then, suddenly, word comes. Clearing 
weather over the North Atlantic. This is it. 
Fonck summons his crew. The huge Sikorsky 
is rolled to the lip of the mile-long runway. 
Three engines explode with power. The jaunty 
Frenchman waves goodbye, looking Chap- 
linesque with his grin and smudge-like 
moustache. It is hard to believe it’s finally 


going to happen. Hundreds of spectators fall 
silent. The ship, with its 28,000 pound pay- 
load, crew of four, radios and plush appoint- 
ments (it even has a real stove) roars and 
rumbles. The clamorous publicity is swept 
away in the backwash of the straining propel- 
lers. The moment of truth has arrived. 

To get his monster off the ground, Fonck 
haseto feachmatsleasts SOsmileSsanw nollie 
Halfway down the runway, he isn’t even close 
to that, and the plane begins to fall apart. 
Why doesn’t he cut the switches before it’s 
too late? Inexplicably, the Sikorsky races on, 
and hurtles past the end of the field where it 
smashes, nose first, into a 20-foot ditch. 
Then, 2380 gallons of gasoline blow up. 
Fonck and one crew member scramble to 
safety; the other two are killed. The Orteig 
Prize has claimed its first victims. 

Among those who read the account of the 
disaster, with unusual interest, is a young 
airmail pilot named Charles A. Lindbergh.... 


The Prize 


In 1919, Raymond Orteig, a wealthy New 
York City hotel owner, offered $25,000 to 
anyone “who shall cross the Atlantic in a 
land or water aircraft (heavier than air) from 
Paris or the shores of France, to New York— 
or from New York to Paris or the shores of 
France, without stop.” 

In the same year, two British pilots, Alcock 
and Brown, had flown from Newfoundland, 
the easternmost point on the North American 
continent, to Ireland, where they crash-landed 
in a bog. This flight covered about 1850 
miles, and was an extraordinary achievement. 
But the Orteig Prize rules required an uninter- 
rupted journey of no less than 3600 miles, 
depending on the route selected. 

Orteig, a Frenchman, had heard Captain 
Eddie Rickenbacker, the American ace, make 
an impassioned speech for Franco-American 
postwar friendship, in which he envisioned 
regular air travel between the two countries. 
Moved by Rickenbacker’s plea, he put up the 
prize. 


The offer was to expire in five years and, 
during that time, there were no takers. This 
was not surprising, considering that the 
Wright brothers’ first successful flight, only 
sixteen years earlier, had lasted less than 30 


seconds, and to reach the shores of France 
from New York would probably consume up 
to forty hours (or 144,000 seconds.) No one 
had come close to a record like that, in any 
direction, anywhere, anytime. 


Aviation had progressed a long way since 
Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, but the explicit 
problems in the Orteig challenge boggled the 
most intrepid airmen of the day. For one 
thing, where could an aircraft capable of such 
staying power be found? 

Then, in 1926, the offer was extended, and 
serious, well-financed efforts began to get 
under way. One key reason for the revival of 
interest was the development of the Wright 
Aeronautical Company’s radial engine, which 
had proven in ground tests that it could run 
flawlessly for thousands of hours. 


Lindbergh - From Farmer 
to Flyer 


Lindbergh was 17 years old when Orteig 
announced his original challenge in 1919. He 
had not heard of the man or his prize, and 
the idea of flying had never seriously crossed 
his mind. 

Charles Augustus Lindbergh, Jr., an only 
child, was born in Detroit, Michigan, on 
February 4, 1902. He was brought, as an 
infant, to his father’s home, 110 acres of farm 
and woodland, near Little Falls, Minnesota, 
within sight of the western banks of the 
Mississippi, where he lived until he was eight. 
His father, born in Sweden, was a lawyer, 
and went on to become a congressman. His 
mother, Evangeline Lodge Land Lindbergh, 
was born in Detroit of English, Irish, and 
French ancestry. Her father was a dentist and 
inventor. 

Young Lindbergh lived alternately in 
Washington, Detroit and Minnesota after his 
father entered congress. He attended a variety 
of schools, none of which gained much of his 
attention. Antipathy to formal education was 
an early trait, and one that never left him. 
He much preferred hunting, fishing and 
driving his father’s Model T Ford to anything 
the classroom might provide. His greatest 


enjoyment came from outdoor activities, things 
he could do—strictly on his own. 

As soon as he was graduated from Little 
Falls High School, in 1918, he became a full- 
time farmer. To keep things going for him 
and his mother (his parents were then 
separated), he had to devote his full attention 
to turning a profit, and it wasn’t easy. The 
farm’s productivity had always been marginal, 
but that didn’t bother him. He was the boss, 
and there was nothing he liked better than 
that. In a few months he had put together a 
smooth-running, highly efficient operation. 
Even the cruel sub-zero winters didn’t daunt 
him. Almost defiantly, he slept out on the 
porch under a heap of blankets. This ability 
to get things done quickly would turn out to 
be crucial eight years later. 


Life for Lindbergh, at this point, was 
dominated by heifers, sheep, hogs, horses, 
geese, account books and creditors. He was 
then convinced that his future was tied to the 
land, to bigger and better farms. But, with 
the end of the war, an abrupt change took 
place. His mother decided that the boy must 
attend college, and enrolled him, in 1920, in 
the College of Engineering at the University 
of Wisconsin. 

Typically, Lindbergh was not enthusiastic 
about college. What really interested him were 
the rifle team and tooling around Madison on 


his Excelsior motorcycle. After the start of 
the third semester, the grind of turning out 
papers and the close supervision’ were 
beginning to turn him off. He didn’t smoke 
or drink, and frowned on the antics of his 
fellow students. Nineteen twenty-one was the 
start of the Jazz Age and Lindbergh, by 
nature, was out of step. Halfway through his 
sophomore year, at the age of 20, he had had 
enough. Without telling his mother, or anyone 
else, he answered an ad from a flying school 
that took him to Lincoln, Nebraska, in April, 
1922. Thus began his first and longest love 
affair. 

From the moment he climbed into the rear 
cockpit of the sturdy Lincoln Standard 
biplane, he knew his decision was right. But 
all was not smooth going in Nebraska. The 
head of. the company, Ray Page, put the bite 
on him for the balance of the $500 for his 
lessons. Lindbergh didn’t know it then, but 
the company was on shaky ground, and Page 
needed the money to help meet his payroll. 
He was also selling off his training planes, 
one by one. 

By the time Lindbergh had logged eight 
hours of instruction in a Fokker biplane, his 
teacher, a dour chap named Ira Biffle, 
informed him that he was leaving immediately 
for another job, and couldn’t wait long 
enough to be on hand for his first solo flight. 


Lindbergh appealed to Ray Page who said, 
okay, he could solo if he put up a $500 
bond, in case the plane was damaged. This 
would be in addition to the $500 he had 
already paid for the lessons. Lindbergh was 
practically broke at this point, and couldn’t 
make the bond. It would be several months 
before he took up a plane alone. 

Page had sold a training plane to E. G. 
Bahl, a barnstorming pilot, and Lindbergh 
was able to persuade Bahl to let him “tag 
along”, as Bahl put it. There was something 
about the kid, a determination that appealed 
to the older man. He couldn't pay Lindbergh 
anything. No matter. The young man jumped 
at the chance. He had picked up a fair 
amount of knowledge about airplane engines, 
and he knew how to make minor repairs on 
tail skids, wing struts, shock absorbers and 
the like. And, he could fly a plane. How 
much of a “favor” Bahl was really doing 
Lindbergh was open to question. 


For four weeks they barnstormed in 
Nebraska, Kansas and Colorado, doing exhi- 
bitions, charging five dollars to the local 
farmers for a ride lasting up to 10 minutes. It 
was a dangerous nomadic life, but Lindbergh 
thrived on it. Bahl taught him how to wing- 
walk and though he didn’t much like it, once 
he decided to master it, there was no stopping 
him. There is reason to believe that Lindbergh 


was fearful of wing-walking. Who wouldn’t 
be? And it was very important for him to 
conquer his fear. Before long, he was better 
at it than Bahl, and Bahl was a pro. When 
the barnstorming season came to an end, 
Lindbergh went back to Lincoln, Nebraska, 
for some further flying instruction, and also 
worked briefly in the airplane factory there. 

It was then that the parachute entered his 
life. Parachutes were not unknown in 1922, 
but he had never jumped. One day, in 
Lincoln, a man named Charlie Harden 
happened to be in town. Harden was an 
expert jumper who made and sold his own 
chutes. Ray Page had hired Harden to do a 
special exhibition to help drum up trade for 
his factory. Lindbergh knew that Harden had 
perfected what was then known as the double 
jump. Two chutes are used. When the first 
one opens, it is cut loose and drops to the 
ground. Then the second chute opens...or 
doesn’t. (At that time, the parachute bag was 
placed on the wing, separated from the 
jumper, who dangled in mid-air, held by 
wires, until the pilot gave the signal. Then the 
jumper attached his harness to the chute’s 
shrouds and dropped, pulling the chute along 
with him. This was prior to the invention of 
the Irving parachute which, strapped to the 
jumper’s back, was entirely independent of the 
aircraft.) 


Harden’s mouth dropped the day Lindbergh 
walked in and said he wanted his first jump 
to be a “double”. The young man was scared, 
filled with excitement, and determined to test 
himself. It was similar to the wing-walking 
experience, but again the fear, far from 
stopping him, urged him on. Harden was 
dubious, but relented, probably, in_ part, 
because he hoped to sell a parachute to the 
kid, if he survived. 


On an evening in June, 1922, the Nebraska 
sky was clear. At 1800 feet, Lindbergh 
jumped. The first chute opened on schedule. 
He cut it loose. But instead of the reassuring 
yank of the second chute, he was falling and 
falling, now head first. Harden and others, 
watching on the ground, thought it was all 
over. Then, barely in time to slow his fall, 
the second chute opened. 

Soon afterwards, Lindbergh joined H. J. 
Lynch, a barnstormer who needed a parachute 
jumper for exhibitions in Kansas and 
Colorado. Later, he barnstormed with Lynch 
through Montana and Wyoming, wing-walking 
and jumping. This itinerant way of life suited 
Lindbergh to a T. The closest he had ever 
come to settling down in one place was back 
on the family farm, and he could thank his 
mother for prying him loose from that with 
her insistence that he go to college. 


Barnstorming was exciting, with danger and 
death lurking every time he took off. He was 
constantly on the move and he loved it—new 
places, new experiences, new people. Many of 
the locals, where they landed, “out of the 
blue”, had never before seen an airplane, and 
Lindbergh delighted in giving them their 
money’s worth with his daredevil tactics. But 
he was always careful not to exceed the limits 
of the plane, or himself. Crazy as his stunts 
may have seemed to the gawking farmers and 
ranchers, he knew he was on the safe side. 
He was daring, but not reckless. 

Flying over strange terrain, never being 
sure of the weather—when landing safely 
frequently depended on the pilot’s ability to 
size up a patch of land, hoping his practiced 
eye would reveal hazards like rocks in the 
grass or overgrown ditches—required enor- 
mous concentration and skill, and a large 
dose of plain old luck. It was chancy and 
accidents were frequent. Lindbergh, later to 
be called, among other things, “Lucky Lindy”, 
had his full share of mishaps. Splintered 
propellers, smashed landing gears, severed 
struts, engine troubles, were all part of the 
game. The worst times were when he had to 
wait for a new part, like a propeller. Bad for 
business. Grounded when he should be flying. 
If it were possible, he would have taken off 
one fine day and flown and flown...forever. 


This “seat of the pants” flying, with all of 
its uncertainties, was invaluable experience, 
and would serve him well. He knew every 
vibration in his ship, what it could and could 
not do. Even then, he had many original 
ideas about airplane design and engines, and 
was fast becoming a first-rate mechanic. 

When the barnstorming season ended in the 
fall of 1922, Lindbergh went back to Little 
Falls to clear up some business. He spent 
the winter at the farm and with his father in 
Minneapolis, and also found time to visit his 
mother in Detroit. In the spring of 1923, 
after trips to Miami and the Everglades, he 
decided to buy his own ship. 

The government was auctioning surplus 
training planes at Americus, Georgia, and it 
was there, in April, 1923, that he purchased a 
“Jenny” for $500. The plane was not much to 
look at, but Lindbergh had checked it out 
with great care and knew it was sound. A 
key reason for his decision to buy it was the 
new 90-horsepower Curtiss OX-5 engine. 

With all of his previous experience, it is 
Surprising to realize that he had still not 
soloed. Now he owned his own ship, and he 
was feeling nervous about taking her up 
alone. In those days a license was not 
required, but there was an assumption that if 
someone got in and took off, he had indeed 
been trained and cleared to solo under the 


watchful eye of a legitimate instructor. 
Lindbergh figured the best course of action 
was just...to do it. 


He gunned the engine and the Jenny 
zoomed down the runway. No sooner had the 
ship lifted from the ground than the right 
wing dropped, struck the runway, and he 
skidded to an ignominious halt. The plane 
was undamaged, and a friendly pilot who had 
witnessed the aborted takeoff volunteered to 
give Lindbergh some instruction in takeoffs 
and landings. One of the problems was that 
he had practically no experience in a plane of 
that type, and Jennies had their own peculiar- 
ities. 

His next solo attempt went off without a 
hitch. Said he, of the experience, “To be 
absolutely alone for the first time, in the 
cockpit of a plane, hundreds of feet above 
the ground, is an experience never to be 
forgotten.” (One can only conclude that this 
was one of the understatements of all time.) 

During the next four and one-half years, 
the former farm boy went from a seat-of-the- 
pants, barnstorming stunt pilot to the top 
man in his class at the Army’s famous flying 
school at Kelly Field, Texas. The book work 
was rigorous and distasteful, but he had no 
choice. A born aviator was evolving into a 
seasoned, highly trained professional. Then at 
23, he signed on as Chief Pilot for Robertson 


'Charles A. Lindbergh, “We”, Putnam, 1927. 


Aircraft, carrying the mail on one of the 
pioneer runs between St. Louis and Chicago. 
It wasn’t easy for the young man to settle 
down to the strict schedules imposed by the 
government contract, but he made a success 
of it, getting the mail through, in all kinds of 
dangerous weather, more than 90 percent of 
the time. And this experience added a new 
dimension to his acuity as a pilot. 

When he heard about Rene Fonck’s disaster 
with the giant Sikorsky, Lindbergh began to 
question the wisdom of so large an aircraft. 
Why not a small, single-wing, single-engine 
plane (faster, less wind resistance)? And why 
couldn’t it be done by one man? Crews of 
two or more meant substantial additional 
weight in men and supplies, weight that could 
be replaced by more fuel. And if one or two 
engines failed, would the third be capable of 
continuing the journey—or returning safely? 

One star-filled moonlit night, on a routine 
mail flight to Chicago, in late September of 
1926, he posed the ultimate question: why 
couldn’t he, Charles A. Lindbergh, be the 
first to reach Paris? Back in St. Louis, his 
employer was encouraging, and granted him a 
leave of absence to pursue his goal. 

From the start, he was met with severe 
Opposition, opposition that dogged him until 
the very moment of the final takeoff in New 
York. He was too young. No one could 


complete such a flight without at least having 
a navigator. The single-engine idea was 
suicidal. And, finally, who was he—an obscure 
airmail pilot—to think that he could compete 
with the likes of a Rene Fonck, or 
Commander Richard E. Byrd—older, far more 
experienced airmen. After all, Byrd had 
flown over the North Pole. If he didn’t know 
the basic requirements for hazardous, long- 
distance air travel, who did? 

Unfazed, Lindbergh, the entrepreneur, 
secured backing from a small group of friends 
in St. Louis. Although the amount ($10,000, 
including $2,000 of his own) was paltry next 
to the $100,000 price tags that came with the 
Sikorsky, and Byrd’s three-engine Fokker, he 
was sure that he could find what he needed 
for that sum or close to it. Most of the next 
five months were spent trying to locate an 
aircraft that measured up to his  specifi- 
cations—and his budget. 

A visit to the Wright factory in New Jersey 
persuaded Lindbergh that the new Whirlwind 
engine was made to order for the transatlantic 
flight. Not only that, but the Wright company 
had built one of the Whirlwinds for a single- 
engine monoplane designed by the renowned 
Guiseppe Bellanca. This was what he wanted! 
But lengthy negotiations, and time-consuming, 
two-thousand-mile train trips to New York 
ended in failure when the plane’s owners 


insisted on selecting their own two man crew. 

Now the only alternative was to build his 
own ship. The well-known companies wouldn’t 
give him the time of day; he didn’t have 
nearly enough money, and they belittled his 
design plan. Totally frustrated, he contacted 
the Ryan company, a_ small, struggling, 
airplane factory in San Diego, California. To 
get the business, Ryan was willing to make 
numerous concessions and, on February 25, 
1927, the deal was struck. For $10,580, they 
would produce a plane...the way he wanted it. 

Don Hall, Ryan’s engineer, sat down at his 
drawing board, and made some _ rough 
sketches. Hall’s design called for a two-man 
crew, and one of the five fuel tanks to be 
behind the pilot. Lindbergh quickly straight- 
ened him out. He and he alone would be 
going to Paris, and the tank in question 
would be put in the nose. He didn’t want to 
be sandwiched between the engine and a gas 
tank. In case of a crash, he wouldn’t stand a 
chance. Hall got the message and, with 
Lindbergh looking over his shoulder, the 
“Spirit of St. Louis” began to take shape. 

Sixty days later, on April 28, almost seven 
months since his quest began, the proud 
young pilot climbed into his plane, noting, 
with satisfaction, the single wing, single 
cockpit, single engine design. He opened the 
throttle... The Whirlwind responded with a 


roar, and in six and one-eighth seconds, the 
trim bird was in the air on the first of 23 test 
flights. 

Frank Mahoney, Ryan’s President, had 
wanted to spare Lindbergh by using his own 
pilot. But, true to form, the answer was no. 
He wanted every possible opportunity to get 
to know the ship, to familiarize himself with 
its every plus and minus until flying the 
“Spirit of St. Louis” would be second nature. 
No, he would conduct all the tests himself. 
(Assisting at the first test was a young fellow 
named Douglas Corrigan who would become 
famous later as “Wrong Way Corrigan” when 
he claimed he had flown the Atlantic, by 
mistake, because he had gotten “lost”.) 


The Second Attempt 


Dawn, May 8, 1927, Le Bourget Aerodrome, 
Paris, France — “As the sun rose over the 
horizon this morning, Captains Nungesser and 
Coli started their heavily overloaded Lavasseur 
biplane L’Oiseau Blanc (The White Bird), 
rolling over the ground at Le Bourget Aero- 
drome, for the start of their transatlantic flight 
westward to New York. 

“There was a breathtaking moment during the 
long takeoff when Captain Nungesser tried to 
lift his machine, but failed. He succeeded, 
however, on the next attempt, and the white 
plane rose slowly, to disappear into the western 
sky. If all goes well, Captains Nungesser and 
Coli are expected to land in New York 
tomorrow.” 


Lindbergh stared at the San Diego news- 
paper, unbelieving. He was on the verge of 
heading east, fully ready, after months of 
planning, to enter the race. Now it didn’t 
matter. Reluctantly, he turned his mind in the 
direction of a transpacific flight. 

More than 30 hours later, the papers 
reported sightings of the “White Bird” off 
Cape Race, Newfoundland; it was also appar- 
ently spotted by a U.S. destroyer. Later, a 
radio flash said that the plane had been seen 
over Portland, Maine, flying a steady course 


toward New York. Lindbergh returned to his 
maps of the Pacific. 

The day wore on. No more sightings. By 
now they had to have run out of fuel. None 
of the earlier reports could be substantiated. 
They must have gone down in the North 
Atlantic. 

Lindbergh mourned the gallant Frenchmen, 
but the low-pressure system that had delayed 
his departure from California was moving 
east, replaced by high-pressure, and there was 
no time to lose...a current rival, the two-man 
Bellanca, was in New York, waiting for the 
weather to break to make the attempt. This 
was the plane he had tried to buy, and he 
knew it had the ability to reach Paris! 

It was 3:55 P.M., Pacific time, on May 
10, when Lindbergh waved goodbye to the 
Ryan people and pointed his ship toward St. 
Louis. The coming night was welcome, for it 
would challenge his navigational skills and 
give the lie to his critics, some of whom were 
still trying to persuade his backers that he 
was too young and inexperienced. Although 
he came very close to crashing in the Arizona 
mountains, due to carburetor trouble, the rest 
of the flight was uneventful, except that he 
managed to set a new speed record: 1500 
miles—San Diego to St. Louis—in 14 hours 
and 25 minutes. 
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He left Missouri the same day, and, in 
seven hours, on May 12, the skyline of 
Manhattan appeared. A few minutes later, he 
landed at Curtiss airport in Nassau County, 
Long Island. Adjacent were Roosevelt and 
Mitchell fields. Roosevelt reputedly had the 
longest runway, almost a mile, but he would 
have to make sure of that. A throng of 
reporters and cameramen on the field almost 
prevented him from touching down the first 
time around. Then they told him he had set 
a second speed record—St. Louis to New 
York. That was fine, but they wouldn’t leave 
him alone. 


This was, it developed, the opening gun in 
a running battle with the press, and it was 
then, too, that he learned that Commander 
Byrd’s three-engine Fokker, which had crashed 
on a test flight, was again airworthy! So now, 
including the Bellanca, there were three ships 
on the verge of taking off, virtually at the 
same time! (Rumor had it that there was a 
legal dispute in the Bellanca camp which 
could delay their takeoff.) 

When Lindbergh arrived in New York, on 
May 12, the weather outlook was poor, but 
that was okay, for it allowed time for him to 
check out Roosevelt Field, inch-by-inch, and 
work with his mechanics on the Whirlwind (it 
was decided to install a carburetor heater 
because Lindbergh was convinced that the 


lack of a heater caused his engine problems 
over Arizona, and it would be much colder 
crossing the Atlantic). 

Then, in addition to the conventional 
magnetic compass, there was the new earth 
inductor compass which relied on a coil of 
wire through which an electric current was 
passed to magnetize the core. Both needed 
further testing. His army training had taught 
him a lot about the value of compasses, but, 
for the bulk of his flying career, he had 
always relied, chiefly, on landmarks to confirm 
his position and it was still difficult for him 
to shed a certain skepticism about those 
impersonal guides. 
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The Third Attempt 


May 19 was a raw and rainy day on Long 
Island. The “Spirit of St. Louis” was set to 
go, but there was nothing to do but wait. 
Lindbergh’s route was racked with violent 
storms, and he was beginning to feel 
depressed. Waiting, waiting, waiting, with the 
ever-present press throwing questions at him, 
taking pictures...constantly. Dick Blythe, the 
Wright Aeronautical representative, had 
become a good friend and was doing his best 
to fend off the reporters. 

Early on the afternoon of the 19th, Dick 
suggested that they break the monotony by 
driving into New York City for a night on 
the town. Lindbergh wasn’t keen about the 
idea; he was far too immersed in thoughts 
about the upcoming flight, and, as his past 
history indicated so clearly, a “night on the 
town” was not exactly his cup of tea. But he 
agreed anyway, and he, Blythe and two 
friends drove to Manhattan. Arrangements 
had been made for them to attend a perfor- 
mance of “Rio Rita”, a current Broadway hit, 
and the discussion in the car centered around 
where they would have dinner. Lindbergh 
couldn’t care less. 

They were driving along 42nd Street under 
a sullen sky when Blythe, on a_ hunch, 


decided to call the weather bureau. They 
pulled over, and Dick went into an office 
building to find a phone. When he left the 
car, he was walking; when he came out, he 
was running. “Rio Rita” was forgotten as the 
four men sped back to Long Island. After 
ordering his gas tanks filled, Lindbergh was 
driven to the nearby Garden City Hotel. In a 
few minutes, he was sleeping soundly. Soon, 
there was a knock on the door. The friend 
who was keeping watch outside, to guard his 
privacy, complained he would be at a loss 
with Lindbergh gone. That did it! Sleep 
would have to wait for Paris. He lay on the 
bed, wide awake, wondering if, indeed, it was 
a fool’s errand. Maybe the prophets of 
doom were right. The multiplicity of deaths, 
crashes, injuries. Was he destined to join that 
list? 


3 A.M., Friday, May 20, 1927, Roosevelt 
Field, Long Island, New York — Frank 
Tichenor and Jessie Horsfall drive me to the 
field — they're editor and publisher of “Aero 
Digest” .... Clouds are low. It’s hazy, and light 
rain is falling. There’s a small crowd outside 
my hangar, and several Nassau County police 
officers are standing at the door. 

“Didn’t my message get through, Slim?” 
Lane asks. 

“No, what was it?” 
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“We've found a way to haul your plane up 
over the rise to Roosevelt Field,” he tells me. 
“You won't have to fly it. We've got a truck 
standing by. I said to let you sleep until just 
before daybreak, and we'd have everything set 
for you to take off. .. Well, as long as you're 
here, you might as well tell us what you think, 
of the weather. I don’t like to take your plane 
outside in this rain.” 


“Is anybody else getting ready to start?” I 
ask. 


“It doesn't look like it,” Mahoney answers. 
“Byrd is going to run some more tests. There 
have been lights in the Bellanca hangar, but 
not enough to indicate a takeoff. . .” 


“What are the last reports on weather?” 
“Still not too good — but it’s improving.” 


I slip out through the big, half-open door 
and stare at the glowing mist above Garden 
City. That means a low ceiling and poor 
visibility—street lights thrown back and forth 
between wet earth and cloud. The ground is 
muddy and soft. Conditions certainly not 
what one would choose for the start of a 
record-breaking flight. But the message from 
Dr. Kimball says that fog is lifting at most 
reporting stations between New York and 
Newfoundland. A high-pressure area is moving 
in over the entire North Atlantic. The only 
storms listed are local ones, along the coast of 
Europe. 


Clearing along the American coast, clearing 
over the Atlantic, only local storms in Europe. 


What does a low ceiling matter at New York? If 


clouds here leave room to slip beneath, I'll 
start at daybreak. If I can’t get through, I 
can turn back. I order the “Spirit of St. 
Louis” taken to Roosevelt Field and tanks 
topped off, regardless of the rain. 


Mechanics tie the plane’s tail skid to the 
back of a motor truck and wrap a tarpaulin 
around the engine. Reporters button up their 
coats. Men look out into the night and shake 
their heads. The truck starter grinds. My plane 
lurches backward through a rain depression 
in the ground. It looks awkward and clumsy. It 
appears completely incapable of flight— 
shrouded, lashed, and dripping. Escorted by 
motorcycle police, pressmen, aviators, and a 
handful of onlookers, the slow, wet trip begins. 


It’s more like a funeral procession than the 
beginning of a flight to Paris.? 


7:40 A.M. Pilot and plane are poised. The 
rain has stopped, but the sky is still dark, 
forbidding. The ground crew is trying to 
disguise anxiety. Most are serious, business- 
like; some show forced cheerfulness; others 
avoid his eyes. The 220hp Whirlwind is 
thundering, sending shivering vibrations the 
length of the ship, but it’s running 30 rpm 


2Charles A. Lindbergh, “The Spirit of St. Louis,” Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1953. 
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too low. His mechanic says it’s the dampness, 
nothing to worry about. Maybe. What really 
bothers him is a sense that things don’t “feel” 
right. The vibrations are not sending reas- 
suring signals. He scans the instruments. Fine. 
The controls are tight, responsive. 

The wind shifts, from the preferred head- 
wind, to a tailwind, but it’s gentle, only five 
miles an hour. He leans out the window. The 
skinny tires are anchored in the mud, as 
though trying to tell him not to put them to 
the test—not, certainly, on that treacherous 
field. And, with all the other negative factors, 
will he be able to clear those infernal tele- 
phone wires at the end of the runway? 

He looks again at the faces next to the 
plane. There’s good old Dick Blythe of 
Wright Aeronautical, builders of his engine. 
And Frank Mahoney, head of Ryan Aircraft. 
Among those present, attending to the plane 
and in the crowd of spectators, are many 
who were there when Fonck’s plane crashed 
the previous September. They are looking at 
him and his small ship but—are they seeing, 
instead, the massive Sikorsky? Are _ they 
reliving the sounds and fury and above all, 
the destruction and death? ls that what they 
see, nothing but failure and death? And, are 
they thinking, too, about Nungesser and Coli, 
lost only 12 days earlier...and Davis and 
Wooster, killed on their final test flight? 


Damn them! No, why shouldn’t they feel that 
way? It’s he who’s wrong. Can’t make up his 
mind. 

He notices the newspapermen, chatting, 
waiting like vultures, biding their time, jotting 
in their notebooks, with their tired bored 
faces. They think he’s still wet behind the 
ears, and they call him, among other things, 
the “Flyin’ Fool”. Too small, only one engine, 
one wing, no parachute, no radio, a fuel tank 
directly in front of him, so he can’t see 
ahead. And, most of all, going it alone—no 
navigator, no co-pilot. Even if he gets off the 
ground, experts say that no one can stay 
awake for 40 hours, let alone fly an airplane 
through unpredictable weather, on course, for 
3610 miles, 1850 of them over open sea. 


He thinks about the fuel overload. When 
the “Spirit of St. Louis” was built, the design 
called for a maximum load of 425 gallons, 
but the finished product allowed for 25 
gallons more, and he had decided to go for 
broke. Would the 46-foot wing, with its 
special airfoil (the curvature of the top of the 
wing) be able to lift 5250 pounds on this 
spongy field? Ryan’s engineer is confident it 
will, but the plane has never left the ground 
carrying more than 300 gallons... 
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7:52 A.M. He buckles his safety belt, and 
pulls the goggles over his eyes. If he postpones 
the takeoff, no one will blame him, not even 
the press. They'll probably applaud him for 
being so sensible in the face of almost certain 
defeat. He leans out the window again, 
bracing himself against the cockpit, sizing up 
the stretch of runway one more time. He 
turns his head...nods. 

The ground crew is galvanized—relieved, 
liberated, as is he. Final chores are performed 
in split seconds. He waves goodbye and opens 
the throttle to full. Moving, but oh, oh so 
slowly. The tires seem to be locked into the 
wet soil. The plane is handling like a truck, 
struggling up a steep grade. Speed increases. 
He notices the blurred forms of men, running 
alongside, pushing on the wing struts with all 
their strength, giving him a hand. Good guys. 
So many good guys. How lucky he’s been. 

The “Spirit of St. Louis” should be going 
much faster by now. He doesn’t want to 
make Fonck’s mistake. The men are gone. It’s 
all he can do to keep the ship on the narrow 
runway. One or two degrees out of line, and 
it’s all over. How long can the tires take this 
punishment? His beautiful radial engine is 
acting tired, retarded, reluctant. 

The tail skid is off the ground. The 
halfway mark flashes by. And the wings are 
beginning to take over some of the weight. 


His body tenses, attunes itself to the ship. 
Still not fast enough! Now is the time to cut 
the switches, before he fulfills—before he 
becomes another sensational statistic... 

He strengthens his grip on the stick. 
Slowly and firmly, he pulls it toward him. 
Off the ground momentarily; then the wheels 
are earthbound again. But he is almost up to 
flying speed, and there’s room ahead. Water 
from the runway drums against the plane’s 
taut skin. His face and goggles are splattered 
with mud. In the air, but not for long. Up 
and down a third time. 

Suddenly, the engine and the ship and the 
pilot are one. This is more like it! Power 
surges. The wings are defying gravity, steadily 
lifting the overburdened airplane. Just ahead, 
the final threat. He misses the deadly wires 
by 20 feet. His angle of climb increases. A 
cluster of people on a golf links, looking up. 
At last, at long last, the “lanky demon from 
the wide open spaces” is on his way. 
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The First Day 


Lindbergh checks the instruments, and 
sets the compass heading for the first -one 
hundred miles. It’s more than 24 hours since 
he’s slept, but he’s wide awake. The adrenelin 
generated by the takeoff is still at work. The 
weather is heavy mist. He hopes he won’t run 
into a fog bank. Fog, not the runway, is the 
enemy now. He wants to be able to see 
landmarks all the way to Newfoundland. 

He can’t believe it! A newspaper plane, 
Cameras pointing out the windows. Soon, the 
other ship banks and turns back. Land slips 
away. Over Long Island Sound at 150 feet, 
knowing there is a cushion of air close to the 
water that gives extra lift. That lift, slight 
though it might be, will save on fuel. 

The Connecticut farmland is unfriendly. 
Rocky pastures and hills, and stone walls 
everywhere. No place for an emergency 
landing. Not like the vast clear stretches out 
west. He’s got Rand McNally maps of each 
of the states he'll be flying over: Connecticut, 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts. The ceiling 
is lower than ever. At 500 feet he pushes his 
homemade periscope out of the skylight to 
take a look ahead. 

As he crosses Connecticut’s Thames River, 
between Norwich and New London, the ceiling 


begins to rise. He corrects his course by five 
degrees. The mist is thinning out. It’s 8:52 
A.M., only 3500 miles between him and 
Paris. He opens the log book. 


THE SECOND HOUR 
Over New Engiand 


Time -8:52 A.M. 
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Rhode Island. How tiny it is. How small 
and cramped these states are. No resemblance 
to the Mississippi Valley with its miles and 
miles of fence lines. Narrangansett Bay and 
Massachusetts are before him. Now, streaks 
of sunlight are penetrating the clouds. His 
mood shifts from uncertainty and caution to 
a burst of confidence. To his left, Boston is 
wrapped in smoky haze. On the starboard 
side, he can see the hook of Cape Cod. Nova 
Scotia is about two and one half hours 
away, and he has never flown that far over 
water. The sea is calm, so he doesn’t have to 
worry about drift. Trust the magnetic 
compass. Stop worrying about landmarks. 

The® Spirit of St. (Louis 7 fhiesm@20mitcet 
above the gentle waves. The weather opens 
up, and sun fills the cockpit. Fatigue is 
beckoning. His legs are stiff. A small drink 
from the canteen. No food yet. Notices a 
clump of mud on the right wing. Galls him 
to have to carry extra weight to Europe when 
he has gone to the extreme of tearing 
unneeded pages out of his logbook to save 
precious ounces. Mud on left wing, too. 
Damn that mud! 

The pilot snaps awake, cups his hand into 
the slipstream. Five hours. Three thousand 
miles to Paris. Nova Scotia is on the horizon. 
He checks the chart; there’s his landmark, St. 
Mary Bay. He is within two degrees of his 


great circle route. (Unable to find adequate 
charts in San Diego, he had plotted an arc 
on a globe that showed him the shortest 
distance between New York and Paris. Then 
he charted the course in 100 mile segments. 
It looked fine, but the only way to be sure 
was to work it out in the local library, using 
spherical mathematics. Days later, he was 
able to confirm the accuracy of his original 
calculations.) Meeting his goal in Nova 
Scotia puts to rest any remaining doubts, and 
he no longer worries about striking 
Newfoundland within his margin of error. 

Another drink of water. Skimming low, he 
can’t resist sizing up possible sites for a 
forced landing, a throwback to his barn- 
storming days. Sudden turbulence. The “Spirit 
of St. Louis” is taking quite a beating; the 
wingtips are flexing; they weren’t designed for 
this kind of treatment. Oh, for a trusty 
parachute. He’s got to worry about significant 
drift. The plane is 500 pounds lighter, but 
still greatly overloaded. He throttles down to 
90 miles an hour. Foul weather ahead. 

The storms and buffeting continue. He 
goes in and out of some of them, avoids 
others by changing course. Sheets of angry 
rain sweep across the aircraft. He takes her 
down as low as possible, trying to see. He’s 
got to be careful he doesn’t hit a ship. Can 
the ignition system survive this flood? So far, 
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all cylinders are beating powerfully. The wind 
changes from northwest to southeast. That’s 
good, for it could mean clearer skies ahead. 
Patches of blue begin to brighten the picture. 
He relaxes, lets his mind wander. It would be 
nice to sleep for a while, a few minutes... 
seconds... 

He jerks awake, his mind trying to reject 
what his eyes observe: a blanket of heavy fog 
along the coast, blocking St. John’s, his last 
landfall in North America. How far does the 
fog extend? All the way to Newfoundland? 
His nemesis is there to confront him, like a 
reef. in the path of a ship. The difference is 
that reefs can be seen on charts and avoided 
by the sailor, but the airplane pilot has no 
such warnings when he plots his course. 
Thoughts of sleep are gone. Without knowing 
his position, how can he risk 1850 miles of 
open sea? Lack of sleep is taking its toll. He’s 
jumping to conclusions. The “Spirit of St. 
Louis” flies on. 

The fog is a narrow band, and soon the 
sky is solid blue. Cape Breton Island slides 
by, and he is bound to the ocean again. He 
decides to alter course and head for Placentia 
Bay in Newfoundland. With the uncertain 
weather, it seems like a safer approach, and 
will give him a chance to be identified. Word 
will be passed that he’s still in the air. And, 
if he has to ditch in the ocean, it won’t hurt 
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if rescuers have some idea of where he might 
be. He’s got that little rubber raft, though 
God knows what good it would be in the 
long run. Changing course nags. He rarely 
changes anything, once he makes up his 
mind. 

Sleep is invading his body, his brain. He 
fights back, but the more he fights, the 
stronger the urge becomes. His plane’s nose 
turns sharply. He climbs several hundred feet 
and stamps his feet on the floorboards. 
Trying to fly with one eye open. Now he is 
hugely grateful for the instability of the ship. 
In the interest of saving time they had used 
standard tail surfaces, and the plane is like a 
racehorse, bred for speed and endurance, but 
she needs constant attention, a strong guiding 
hand. | 

The “Spirit of St. Louis” is veering. He 
must have been sleeping but, again, she wakes 
him up. Below, a vast ice field, and the 
glaring white surfaces help to revive him. He 
chases the shadow of the plane, close to the 
jigsaw puzzle of ice, wondering if he could 
survive a crash landing. 

He manhandles her back on course, but 
the compass needle won’t stay where it 
belongs; it’s getting harder to read. Thirsty. 
Too soon for another drink. One gallon of 
water for the man; 450 gallons of gasoline for 
the machine. He forces his eyes open with his 
thumbs. 
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When Placentia Bay comes into sight, 
dusk is gathering. It is 6:52 P.M. He has 
spanned 1100 miles in 11 hours, exactly 
according to plan. And there’s St. John’s! He 
dives low over the waterfront. Men stop 
working and look up with startled faces. The 
message will go back. He’s got to return to 
his great circle. Almost 2000 miles of uninter- 
rupted ocean between him and Ireland. First, 
the Roosevelt takeoff; now, waiting out there, 
the mighty Atlantic. 

The “Spirit of St. Louis” leaves North 
America, and flies into the unknown. 


The First Night 


With the coming of darkness, a field of 
brilliantly white icebergs stretches out beneath 
the plane. Then mist and fog. He flies above 
the fog bank. Stars appear, but quickly dim 
in the haze. As the fog rises, he also climbs, 
striving to stay away from it, so he can make 
use of the stars. Five thousand feet, and still 
climbing. It feels like a powerful tailwind. He 
bends his head back trying to see a constel- 
lation through his little skylight. The haze is 
everywhere, but there are enough stars to 
confirm his position. He climbs to 10,000 
feet. 

The “Spirit of St. Louis” is surrounded by 
monumental cloud formations—thunderheads, 
like an unending range of mountains. But 
these are not steep, fixed and solid cliffs. 
Worse. Deadlier. These mountains give way 
when opposed. Instead of crushing the invader 
against unyielding walls, they welcome the 
foreign object, all the better to envelop and 
ensnare. The damned baffling blindness of 
those pillars of confusion. Now he’s inside 
one of them. Not a single star is in sight. At 
10,500 feet, it’s icy cold, totally black. 

Ice! He grabs the flashlight and plays the 
beam on the wing and struts. There it is, 
hardening and thickening indifferently, inex- 
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orably changing the shape of the wing, compro- 
mising its ability to keep the ship in the air. 
He’s been forced down by sleet more than 
once, but never over water, never without a 
parachute. Still inside the thunderhead. He 
overcomes an instinctive desire to dive to 
warmer air. The ice could extend to the 
surface of the water. He calculates each 
decision carefully, trusting entirely to his instru- 
ments. The ice is getting worse. How much 
longer before the “Spirit of St. Louis” starts 
its long decline? 

Suddenly, in the clear again. A_ vast 
umbrella of stars. Gradually, the ice loosens, 
then loses its grip and flakes away. Stay out 
of those thunderheads, even if it means 
lengthy detours. The instruments have served 
him well. But if this is any sample of what 
lies ahead, maybe he should turn back before 
he reaches the point of no return, or turn 
south to be closer to the shipping lanes and 
warmer air. He had even been criticized for 
the route he had selected—the great circle. 
Foolishly dangerous, they had said. Now he 
flies a zigzag course around and between the 
clouds, alternates between the stars and mag- 
netic compass. He doesn’t really trust the 
earth inductor compass—too new and untried. 


Dragons loom in the sky, intent on 
devouring him. Takes off goggles, rubs eyes. 
Tigers, lions, huge and savage, surround the 
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plane. He’s hiding under the sheets in his 
nursery in Minnesota. His parents are telling 
him not to be afraid of the dark. As a child, 
the nights are filled with wild and horrible 
imaginings. With the dawn, his mind always 
returns to tranquility. Compass going crazy 
again. The clouds are still threatening, and 
even larger formations are massing at incre- 
dible heights. A new light, not stars—the 
moon. Its position tells him the compasses 
are Okay. 

Eyelids won’t open; can’t move them— 
head out the window seeking the freezing air. 
Very, very cold. Could close windows. That 
would dull his mind more. Sleep would win. 
Very hard to see. Must pull himself together. 
Dodging storms and dozing have taken him 
too far from his great circle. Unless he wants 
to strike Spain or Africa, he’s got to get back 
on course. Almost impossible to work on the 
charts in the tiny cabin. No place to spread 
them out. He tries holding the stick between 
his knees. Nothing works. He gives up and 
goes back to the instruments and constel- 
lations. 

Lights below! It’s a ship; clearly, it’s a 
ship, right underneath the plane. No question. 
Then the lights, thousands of them shoot like 
rockets toward the sky and are gone. Snuffed 
out. The seventeenth hour. Clock says 11:52 
P.M. Falls asleep. Something prods his 
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dreams, perhaps an odd vibration in the ship, 
a slight movement that doesn’t fit. To sleep 
means death. Awake again. Both compasses 
looking good. Heading is firm. Air is calmer, 
warmer. Off with the gloves. For long periods, 
he feels disembodied, awake but not in the 
plane—somewhere else. Could be in New 
York, St. Louis, or back in San Diego. 
Doesn’t matter. The “Spirit of St. Louis” 
bores eastward. Checks fuel consumption, and 
the time. He has passed the point of no 
return. 

Eyelids impossible to control. Nothing can 
keep them open. No alternative but death 
and failure. Bounces up and down, massages 
face, pulls wadded cotton out of his ears, 
welcoming the blast of the faithful engine. 
Sun will be rising soon. He will live to see it. 
Yes, he will live, live! No alternative but 
death and failure. Ten degrees off course. 
There is—now he is certain—someone, or 
something else in the cockpit, a power that 
draws on his increasing skills as a navigator, 
and his physical sensitivity to the plane’s 
eccentric behavior. This power summons him 
to make adjustments to keep the ship from 
crashing. Now, even fog holds no fear; if 
necessary, he can fly blind forever. 

For the first time in the flight, an aura of 
peacefulness enters the small space where he 
lives. The pain is still there—arms, legs, back, 


neck, shoulders. Body and mind are connected 
by a fragile life supporting strand. But the 
third presence is at work. In lucid, more 
wakeful moments, he knows it is there. The 
compasses are as much a part of him as his 
eyes. He doesn’t have to think any more, to 
warn himself about death and failure. Death 
is outside, dispersed in those billions of 
particles of air. If the “Spirit of St. Louis” 
strays too far, his eyes focus automatically, 
and his hands and feet bring her back on 
course. There are no more doubts. If Paris 
itself is fogbound, he will land anyway. 
Nothing can stop him. 

Thirty minutes late for instrument readings. 
Too hard to control the needles and write at 
the same time. He logs only the fuel consump- 
tion. 


THE TWENTY-FIRST HOUR 


Over the Atlantic 


Hours of Fuel Consumed 
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Heavy fog continues to shroud the “Spirit 
of St. Louis”. He decides to stay at 1500 feet 
for another hour. The slightest move throws 
the plane off, even reaching for the canteen. 
He forgoes a drink, checks the needles and 
dials. That Whirlwind. What a superb job 
it’s doing; hasn’t missed a beat in almost one 
full day. How lucky to have had engine 
trouble on the flight east. Without the special 
heater for the carburetor, installed in New 
York, he would probably have gone down in 
the sleet storm. Mind starting to wander 
again. Daytime. Happy times. He pries his 
eyes open. Twenty degrees off course! In and 
out of sleep, trusting, totally, the third 
presence, his invisible companion. 

The fog rises above the plane, hangs there. 
He drops close to the boiling sea. Then the 
fog descends, covers the waves, as though 
baiting him. Climbing, looking for clear 
spaces. Phantoms reappear, join him in the 
cockpit. His skull is like an all-seeing orb. 
Phantoms are speaking, but other voices, 
human and familiar, from the past, comfort 
him, soothe him. Time and place have no 
meaning. Paris is millions of miles away—or 
a mile. Surrealism takes hold. Life and death, 
waking, sleeping, light and darkness, are 
locked in a single dimension. He must be at 
least 1000 miles from the nearest landfall in 
Europe. 


Through the balance of the night, the 
stricken pilot sleeps, dreams, hallucinates, 
wakes, dives suddenly to break the monotony, 
pulls cotton in and out of his ears, stamps on 
the floor, sucks in cold air, sleeps, wakes, 
sleeps, kicks the errant plane back in the 
right direction, sleeps again, wakes. No alter- 
native but death and failure. 

Shafts of sunlight are flashing across his 
face. He opens his eyes, squints, checks his 
heading. Eight thousand feet. The sea below 
is going wild, shifting and churning. He flies 
down. That wind has to be of gale force. 
The ocean is being whipped to foam. Drift is 
a real threat, but the tailwind will offset that, 
and if it held during the night he could be a 
lot closer to Europe than he thought he was. 

Sun and waves disappear. Climbs quickly 
to 1000 feet. With the return of fog, more 
nightmares. Rushing from the burning house 
in Little Falls. Where are his toys? The nurse 
tries to stop him from watching the walls 


collapse... 
Sleeping with his eyes open. The ship is 
diving and turning. Straightens her out. 


Pitches out of control again. The game little 
plane tries to fly on her own, but she can’t. 
He concentrates on the instruments. The 
greatest danger is that he will let his senses 
take over. If he can read the needles and 
dials, he can survive. His mind goes to sleep. 
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Eyes merge and stare dumbly at the altimeter, 
the speed indicator 

The “Spirit of St. Louis” is in the clear, in 
full sunlight. Islands below! Impossible. But 
there they are, beaches, trees, rocks. Not 
asleep. No, not asleep. The islands are near, 
maybe five minutes flying time. Where in the 
name of God is he? Has surrealism caused 
him to fly north toward Labrador and 
Greenland? Gradually, a metamorphosis. The 
beaches, rocks and trees fade mockingly into 
vague and ghostlike shapes. Finally there is 
only mist and water, and the pounding of the 
engine. 

More wakeful now, and the weather is 
better. He’s been neglecting the instrument 
log, and hasn’t once used the drift indicator. 
What made him think he could, while flying. 
Should have traded it for two quarts of 
gasoline. He feels guilty, ashamed of his 
lackadaisical performance. It’s a wonder he’s 
still in the air. First one thing, then another, 
has gone by the boards. That’s not the way 
he trained himself, not the way at all. He 
gives himself a stern pep-talk, forces his mind 
to reckon his position. How far from Ireland? 
How many hours remain...the numbers don’t 
add up, don’t make sense...eyelids clamp 
down. 

“But the alternative is death and failure.” 
Screaming into the engine’s roar. Body won’t 


respond. Mind can’t cope with simplest calcu- 
lations. Sleep is the demon now. Sleep, the 
succubus. How seductive she is. How enticing... 
to sleep, to dream, to die. Thrusts head into 
slipstream...passing out...carbon monoxide. 
Going down. Wing drops. No horizon. Death 
and failure rushing to claim him. Pulls on the 
stick. Too late. Cries to God for help, leans 
out again, gulps a blast of pure air. Oxygen 
speeds from lungs to blood to brain. Eyes 
refocus; hands and feet are functioning. The 
“Spirit of St. Louis” levels off, and begins a 
steady climb. 
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The Ancient Mariner 
& Dingle Bay 


Twenty four hours out of New York—to 
the minute. He must take stock now while his 
brain is alert. With the detours, to avoid 
storms, and the other lapses, his ship has 
been careening all over the sky. Plenty of fuel 
but where is he? How close to his great 
circle? He had flown for at least seven hours 
above the cloud layers with no knowledge of 
the wind’s direction or force. Even if the 
compasses are telling the truth, he could still 
be far off course. If that was a prolonged and 
strong tailwind during the night, he could, 
right now, be as close as 300 miles to the 
Irish coast. He decides it was. Checking drift 
by the waves, and putting it all together, his 
heading needs a change of only two degrees! 
Hard to believe. 

Is he seeing things or is that a porpoise 
down there? Sure it is: The first living thing 
since Newfoundland. Mind and body are 
combining once more in an atavistic longing 
for earth...life. Coming home from the 
phantasmagoric universe. The “Spirit of St. 
Louis” is 300 gallons lighter. He flies down to 
within a few feet of the waves. Anything to 
stay awake. He might have to _ navigate 
through another night. Suppose the coast of 
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Europe is blocked by fog? Seeing the porpoise 
has raised his hopes too high. God, will the 
flight ever end? If he’s on course, it can’t be 
much longer. If those probabilities turn out in 
his favor. Maybe the porpoise, too, was from 
the other world, the nightmarish world he 
thought he’d left behind. 


A gull is wheeling over the waves. Then 
another! What are they doing so far out? 
They are real. The light is changing. Nothing 
but endless ocean ahead. He flies on toward 
the night. If there’s no land in three hours, 
he will turn north. European weather, once so 
secondary, is now the vital question. If he 
encounters fog, he might have to make a 
blind forced landing. 

Down there, over there, those specks...a 
fishing fleet. Could the flight actually be 
coming to a close? He noses the plane over. 
Boats, all right. But where are the crews? 
Will the boats fade away like that ship and 
those islands? A head appears in the porthole 
in the second boat. He glides to within 50 
feet, closes the throttle, shouts, “Which way 
to Ireland?” 

The man stares back, expressionless. No 
one else in sight. He recalls his mother 
reading from Coleridge...”A painted ship upon 
a painted ocean.” Another illusion? But how 
can it be? Unless the instruments, too, are 
false, and the clock, and the night and the 
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day, he has to be nearing Europe. Storm 
clouds. It should be about 3:00 P.M. in 
Paris. Stick to the great circle. Squalls drench 
the plane. She flies on, more confident, 
apparently, than her pilot. 

Land ahead. Looks like land. Another 
mirage? No, it’s got to be land, but it’s too 
soon. If that’s Ireland, he’s two and one-half 
hours ahead of schedule. It couldn’t be Spain, 
but it could be Scotland. Make sure. The dim 
contours are turning into solid jagged shapes. 
He checks his maps. It all fits in! That’s it. 
Dingle Bay, Ireland. He’s made it! No more 
nightmares, no more ice. Careful. It’s still a 
long way to Paris. 

Near the harbor, people are running into 
the streets, waving, welcoming him and _ his 
tiny ship. They must know who he is, and 
they’re happy to see him. He’s glad to see 
them, too. God only knows how glad. He 
circles three times, dips his wings and heads 
for Paris, 600 miles in the distance. 

What kind of greeting awaits him there? 
Relations between the United States and 
France are strained right now, and he had 
been warned in New York that the failure of 
Nungesser and Coli, so recently, might cause 
additional resentment if he were to be success- 
ful. He'll have to take his chances. Back to 
his great circle. It had brought him to within 
three miles of his target in Ireland. Pretty 


good dead reckoning. Over the ocean again, 
striking for England. 

The engine sputters. The plane jerks. Has 
the Whirlwind had enough? Has he taxed her 
too much? Is she finally worn out? Going 
down, powerless. The answer flashes to mind. 
The nose tank is empty. He turns on the 
center wing tank, and pumps gasoline into 
the empty carburetor. The water is very close 
when the engine catches, and he pulls the ship 
back on course. 


The Cornish coast is ahead. Beyond the 
cliffs, flying low over neat small farms. He 
would hate to have to land down there. 
Heads are raised. Do they know, or think 
he’s just another local pilot? Crossing the 
southern tip of England. Approaching is the 
English Channel—the final water barrier 
between him and his goal. 
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Victory 


When the “Spirit of St. Louis” clears the 
French port of Cherbourg, the sun is going 
down. The pilot is calm and confident, and 
now he wants a better look at the countryside. 
People are rushing outside as if they expected 
him. The farms are larger than those in 
England and Ireland. An emergency landing 
wouldn’t be any problem around here. 

The sandwich—his first—sticks in_ his 
throat. It’s awful. He finishes the water. 
Below the left wing, in the last light of day, 
lies the River Seine. That dusky band will 
lead him straight to Paris. No more 
unknowns. 

At 4,000 feet, he awaits the lights of the 
capital. He hopes the French will understand 
that it’s not a political thing; it’s the first link 
that, eventually, will result in international 
routes all over the world. That’s really what 
it’s all about. And one of the reasons Orteig 
put up the prize was to bring the two 
countries closer together, in friendship as well 
as flight. 

The enormity of what he has accomplished 
is beginning to hit home. Of course, it’s a 
personal triumph. And the ramifications for 
aviation, in general, heighten his elation. He 
is fully awake with no trace of fatigue. There 


it is, the soft glow in the sky that signals the 
proximity of a large city. Thirty-three hours 
from Roosevelt field. The City of Lights is 
living up to its reputation...lights, lights and 
more lights—a patchwork quilt of illumi- 
nation. He can make out buildings, parks, 
avenues. And there’s the Eiffel Tower sending 
a battery of light skyward, as if to greet him. 

It’s 9:52 P.M., Paris time. No one back 
home seemed to know exactly where Le 
Bourget was, but all agreed it was a large 
airport, just northeast of the city. If there’s 
one thing a major airport has got to have it’s 
a big flashing beacon. There’s a black patch 
down there, with irregularly spaced lights all 
around it. And there’s one small area that 
seems to be lined with floodlights. But where 
are the warning lights, approach lights, and 
boundary lights? And where—yes, where is 
the beacon? Maybe it’s a factory. It’s unbe- 
lievable that an airport could be located in 
such a congested area. 
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Maybe Le Bourget is farther out. The 
“Spirit of St. Louis” flies northeast for five 
minutes. Nothing. Back over Paris, he circles 
at 2000 feet, studying that black patch again. 
He points his flashlight toward the earth, and 
blinks a message. No response. Lower, in 
easy spirals. Now he can see that all those 
small lights are coming from cars. Then he 
catches sight of some hangars. It’s an airport 
all right. And it doesn’t much matter whether 
it’s Le Bourget or not; it’s Paris. That’s the 
important thing. 

He flies low over the field looking for 
obstructions like hay-making machinery or 
cattle or sheep. The place is so damned dark! 
Maybe they’re shut down for the night, and 
everyone’s gone home. That’s not uncommon 
in the midwest, but this is Paris, not Lambert 
Field, St. Louis. There is that one short 
stretch with the floodlights. It looks too 
short, barely enough room to land without 
having to confront the darkness beyond the 
lighted section. Well, he won’t learn any more 
by circling. The field conditions are terrible. 
Might as well make the best of it. He climbs 
to 1000 feet. By now, they’ve got to know 
he’s coming in, but no one has turned on 
more lights. The windsock is barely visible as 
he banks for the final glide. 

Somthing’s wrong. Terribly wrong. Acutely 
awake, conscious of everything, but he can’t 


seem to fly the plane. Trying, calling on years 
of knowledge and experience, but the “Spirit 
of St Louis” is not doing what he’s asking of 
it. Coming in too high, too fast, like a 
clumsy beginner, a student pilot. His mind is 
alert, but his body is not following orders; his 
body can’t cope anymore. His “feel” for the 
ship is gone. 

A desperate sideslip improves the approach. 
Still too high and fast. Almost impossible to 
control the airplane. He won't be able to 
avoid that dark place beyond the floodlights. 
The wheels touch the soil of France, lift off, 
then up and down again to stay. Rolling into 
the darkness. The “Spirit of St. Louis” stops. 
Its weary pilot slumps in the cockpit; it’s 
over. Thirty-six hundred and ten miles in 
thirty-three and one-half hours, well ahead of 
schedule. And there’s enough fuel left to 
reach Rome, or beyond. God, he’s tired. 


This airport, it’s like a graveyard. A safe 
place for his plane. That’s all that matters 
now. Then he can sleep. But not until then. 

He is about to taxi back to the floodlit 
area, when he suddenly becomes aware that 
the entire field is choked with screaming 
humanity. They are shouting his name, over 
and over: “Leendbergh, Leendbergh.” Running, 
stumbling, falling. Wave upon wave, struggling 
to reach him, to touch him, to be near him. 
His plane is overrun. He is trapped in the 
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frenzy. Oh no, his plane. They are climbing 
all over it, mauling it, ripping off pieces of 
fabric, fighting for souvenirs. He is dragged 
from the cockpit and borne aloft on the arms 
and shoulders of the delirious mob. 


They adore him. He has done the 
impossible. He has conquered the Atlantic 
and landed, in glory, in their Paris, the very 
heart of France. Now he belongs to them, 
and they have come to claim him. 


AFTERWORD 


The instant that Lindbergh landed at Le 
Bourget, he became a worldwide celebrity. In 
France and England, virtually every minute of 
every day was occupied—dinners, receptions, 
parades. Everyone who was anybody wanted 
an audience with the American hero. In the 
United States, the reaction was unparalleled. 
An entire nation went wild with pride and 
joy. “Lucky Lindy” became a household name 
(and even today, with astronauts, space 
shuttles and satellites, it has lost little of its 
lustre.) 

At least outwardly, he was unimpressed, 
and immediately began to plan an itinerary 
which would take the “Spirit of St. Louis” 
across Europe (including Sweden, his father’s 
homeland) and Asia, returning home via the 
Bering Strait and Alaska. His confidence in 
his plane was complete, and he wanted to 
demonstrate that crossing the Atlantic was 
only the first of many frontiers yet to be 
bridged by flight. But his wishes were over- 
ruled. Following the landing and tumultuous 
welcome at Croydon Airport in London, 
President Calvin Coolidge ordered Lindbergh 
to return to the United States aboard the 
cruiser U.S.S. Memphis as soon as it arrived 
in England. 
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On June 10, 1927, the Memphis—carrying 
Lindbergh and his dismantled plane, steamed 
into Chesapeake Bay and, without pause, for 
weeks on end, the tall, slim, farmer-turned- 
flyer was feted in celebration after celebration 
as no other single American ever had been 
(or probably ever will be.) The adulation was 
unremitting. It was difficult for the young 
man, especially given his aversion to the 
press, and formal occasions of any kind. But, 
for the most part, he suffered it gracefully, 
with an inherent sense of noblesse oblige. 
Mothers named their babies after him, and 
adoring women fans even took to stealing his 
underwear. 


Gifts and honors poured in from all over 
the world—from monarchs to ordinary 
citizens. Some of the presents were enormously 
valuable; others, simple tokens of deeply felt 
affection. (In a most unusual action, congress 
voted Lindbergh the Congressional Medal of 
Honor, the first time a feat unrelated to war 
had been so recognized.) 


Throughout this hectic period, Lindbergh’s 
mind was fixed on a single purpose: to 
resume flying as soon as possible. Finally, in 
the summer of 1927, when the military, 
politicians, press and public had lessened their 
demands, he embarked with the “Spirit of St. 
Louis” on a nationwide tour to publicize 
aviation. This trip added $50,000 to his bank 
account. Previously, plus the Orteig Prize of 


$25,000, he had received $100,000 in royalties 
from his first book about the flight, called 
“We”. And there had been $60,000 for syndi- 
cation rights from the New York Times. 
These and other sums, and growing opportu- 
nities, made it clear that his days as an 
airmail pilot were over. 

But the money was secondary. He had to 
prove that air travel was both safe and 
reliable, and he made a point of arriving in 
each city on time, regardless of the weather. 
(On July 2, he managed to fit in a special 
flight to Ottawa, Canada, at the invitation of 
Premier MacKenzie King.) Subsequently, he 
flew from Washington, D.C. to Mexico at the 
request of that country’s President. There, he 
was the guest of the American Ambassador, 
Dwight W. Morrow (whose daughter, Anne, 
he later was to marry.) 

Additional flights were made to Central 
and South America, and several islands of the 
West Indies. All in all, from the first test 
flight of the “Spirit of St. Louis” on April 
28, 1927, to the last trip from Lambert Field, 
St. Louis, to Bolling Field, Washington, D.C., 
on April 30, 1928, he had logged 174 flights, 
and clocked 489 hours, 28 minutes of flying 
time. 

The plane was then donated to the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington, D.C., 
where it was placed in a position of honor 
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close to the Kitty Hawk biplane of Wilbur 
and Orville Wright. In 1976, the “Spirit of St. 
Louis” was moved to a preeminent position 
in the huge roof-high rotunda of the newly 
opened National Air and Space Museum, an 
arm of the Smithsonian. 

(This magnificent museum is devoted exclu- 
sively to the panorama of American flight, 
military and civilian, and brings home, conclu- 
sively, the leadership role of the United States 
in the history of the conquest of air and 
space.) 

As he grew older, Lindbergh visited the 
original location from time to time, trying to 
keep out of sight, while he gazed at his plane 
for a few minutes before slipping out. Toward 
the end of his life, he appeared, unexpectedly, 
as usual, and requested that he be allowed to 
board his plane. A ladder was provided; the 
staff respectfully withdrew, and the lanky, 
gray-haired man slowly climbed to the hanging 
ship, entered the cockpit, and sat in the 
wicker seat. He remained there, motionless, 
for a long time, surrounded by an eerie 
silence. 

In the summer of 1974, Lindbergh 
discovered that he had terminal cancer. The 
idea of dying passively, in bed, was repulsive. 
He would have much preferred to have gotten 
behind the controls of a plane, and flown out 
to sea until the gas ran out—or to have 


crashed against a mountainside, but he was 
far too weak for anything of that sort, and 
had to content himself with taking charge of 
his funeral arrangements. 


This he did, with dispatch. He would be 
flown to Maui Island, Hawaii, where the 
Lindberghs maintained a home. Once there, 
he spent his remaining few days getting his 
papers in order and spelling out plans for the 
funeral—a plain coffin of eucalyptus wood, a 
simple shirt and pants, what would be said 
and sung—the burial site...It would be done, 
as always...his way. 

Shortly after every detail had been covered, 
he sank into a coma. And, on August 26, 
[ova at 7215 AM... the *““‘Eone- Eagle” 
embarked on his final journey into the 
unknown. 
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GO ALONG ON THE FLIGHT .. 


NEW YORK 


HE DID IT HIS WAY ...in the face of what most 
considered to be insurmountable odds, CHARLES 
LINDBERGH conquered the mighty Atlantic in his 
historic solo flight from New York to Paris in 1927. 


Ridiculed by the press (many were writing his 
epitaph before he left the ground), and by virtually 
all of the “experts,” he did it his way... the world had 
a new hero and aviation entered a new age. 


THE FLIGHT documents Lindbergh’s incredibli — 
journey ... hour by hour, day by day. It’s all there 66 
Line Greene. with death, the hallucinations, th og 
nightmares, the battle against sleep. And, fine” ~ 2S 
triumphant landing in Paris. THE FLIGH#. 
won't be able to put it down — and you’. 
forget it! 
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